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Critique on Helvetius, 


of life and manners. Roufleau amidf allhis chim we {E 
is frequen: | y inftructive and ea" vs amufing, | ny / 
that profo. ! philoiopher, to fiperficial raders, m y) 
feem to abou »!'in dated vhvad es and mifthful reve 
ries, but tothoie, who are re » of forming a proper 
eftimate of his merit, he will appearan a vely different 
light. 

Corretnefs of genius is like the gent] e avi et thy | 
glides throuzh our meadows’ and alw ays ple¥es ty / 
eye Boldn as of imagination is like the torrmt tht / 
ditties headlong from the top of'a: mountain,jear 
dow all before i it, a: ad ch allenging i in its course va" 
voluntary admiration... We are pleated witht 
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Helvetius wag-one of thofe rare geniufes whiftew 
eenturies have the honor of producing. Philar 
aad patriotitin feem to characterife him .as 
while orig gimality of opinion, boldnefs of tentu 
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de; yende: ncy of foul w nd air avowed antip: ath? as 2 
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ef benefiting mankind, by removing the pre 

habit and opinion. ile wrote not forthe faye 

tune or the applaus e of Frenchnen.. He had i 

ency of the former, and the latter he wag cope 

fhould not obtain. fle was well aware of 1 

ting malice of priefts and the unrele iting f ' 

Sorbonne. He wrote for the good of a 

looked with a fage-like forecait to the “uae on 

partial poiterity “thould pafs upon him anfhiga orsn) 

He made virtuc andthe welfare of focietypis $e" n 
Hides. To diveft tyrants of their powet ndp cou 

teraét the baleful dominion of a bigotyd cfSy, 

wielded-equally the fhafts of fatire “and e ipeiit: 

iceptre of reaion.) He was a man of an migle dt 

fition, and a truly philofophic turn of mig. , 

tomed hiufelt to view things as they realy 4 

terted and mifhapen, ag they muftbe wh¢i th 
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~ dy : 
ding is weakened by prejudice and warped by the conti- 
nued influence of error. Has mankind.emerged from 
barbarifm and become philofophers and legiflators ¢ itis 
owng to fuch men as Helvetius who have boldly refu- 
fed to flatter the vices of the many and chafed ignor- 
ance from her afylum of fecurity. Are men no longer 
bewildered in the maze of icholaftic fubtiltivs and led 
aftray by controverted reafom?. To whom are they in- 
dcbted, but tothe bold afferters of the rights of mam 
and the fearlefs advocates of freedom of refearch? 

It isan opinion generally received, that {cience can- 
not flourifh under an arbitrary government. I fubfcribe 
my affent to this opinion, under proper limitations and. 
reftri¢tions. . Science cannot have its rife, neither, 
when introduced, will its circulation be very extenfive 
in a defpotic country. It will, moreover, be likely te 
decline, and at length become extinct under thofe go- 
vernments, where they are not in the neighborhood af 
others more: free, and where fcience is refpectable) 


But {cience and the arts may fometimes, even without) 
difireulty, be introduced into thofe governments. .. Buty 


then fituation and peculiarity of circuftance favor theis 
reception. Erance is an inftance of the juttice of this 
remark. France. conveniently fituated to, England) 
caught fome of her fcientific fpirit, and under the ar- 
bitrary reign of Louis KIV and XV produced, with 
others, a Helvetius, a Voltaire, 2 Diderot, a D’Alem. 


bert. The influence of imitation upon the condué@ \ 
and manners of nations, as. well as of individuals, is» | 
eafily perceived. National virtues as well as national | 


vices may be communicatedfrom one people to another, 
And it. is upon this imitative principle that we are te 
account for the rife, if not:for the progrefs of litera- 
ture in France. We have a remarkable inftance of 
this mimatic principle in nations, during the minority 
of Lewis XLV. England then torn by faétions and civil, 
Wars, communicated her revolutionary fpirit to the 
Parliament of France, which, headed by the famous 
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cardinal de Rets andemboldened by the.-popularit ey 


its caufe, fet its authority in oppofition to that of t 






































8 } Critique on Helvetius., 
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‘court, and feeble as its power was at that time; would, 
but for the fuccefsful efforts-of the ‘prince of Conde, 
have effected an entire change in the government. F 
Helvetius in~his treattle on man, has launched out 
into a field of fpecttlation, unexplored by any of his_ 
predeceflors. He faw that by purfuing the beaten path 
he fhould only burthen the world with a ufelefs publi- 
cation: and knowing that altho’ the moft evident truths 
Ginketinied meet with oppéfition from ignorance and 
prejudice, yet they will at length triumph over every 
obftacle, he dared, like a philofopher and a patriot, to 
combat error and ‘aid the promotion of truth and virtue. 
He fets out with affuming this new principle—“ That 
the difference we fee-in men, arifes, not froth the differ- 
ence/of organization or temperament, but from the dif- 
ferefice in education.”—And if his deduClions are not 
akways freé from objections his reafonings are generally 
clear and conclufive. His book is, as it were, a feries 
of fyllogifms or demonftrations, in which the eftab- 
Uthment..of every preceding propofition is a ftep by 
which he mounts to his ultimate conclufion. The molt 
fuperficial and inattentive reader can comprehend him 
without difficulty. His ftyle is perfpicuous, eafy and 
flowing ; and by the elegant fimplicity of his language, 
he has the rare felicity of ftrewing flowers over the 
moft thorny paths of metaphyfics. He is never, like 
Montefquicu, obfcure through concifenefs. He takes 
| every pains properly to develope his ideas, and by length 
| of defcription, to give us a clear and definite image of 
what he wifhesto communicate. ‘The language sPuié- 
taphyficians, more than of any other writers, fhould be 
both elegant-and copious ~« Blegant, to make the acqui- 
fition of their abftrufe fpeculations‘the more eafy and 
agreeable. Copious to make it the more perfect and 
lafting. Helvetius has both. His words areall happi- 
ly choien. - He never ufes {tiff and affected expretlions 
or introduces aukward and pedantic conceits. He ts 
copious almoft toa fault. As an ingenious orator, he 
reprefents his idea ineve ry porte of view, till he is cer- 
tain of a lively and precite impreflion, Ifhe is fome~ 
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times declamatory and indulges himfelf in invective, it 
is at the end of his chapter after he has gone through 
his feries of deductions ; and he is excufable for his di. 
greffions, by thofe who are acquainted with the hiltory y of 
his life. He muft have beep acquainted in fome mealure 
with his own merit; and to fee merit, and that too in 
hinfelf, perfecuted, was enow to roufe the indignation 
of the moft indifferent cynic. His treatife abounds 
with agreeable a vhts and his fimils and allufions are 
all happy and illuitrative. We fee in him rather the 
man of liberality and refinement, than the bigot and 
fcholaitic. His reading appears to haves bean chuice, 


and ail ‘his literary acqu ifitions of the elegaut anc d ufe- 
ful kind. His genius is not aultere 5. n: ther is he ren 

dered gloomy and forbidding by the repalive icine of 
amutty antiquary. He ts not rigid by rule or through 
an affectation of philotophic feverity, but indulges 
thofe paifions and natur al pre opent ties, which, when unre. 


ftrained, are fo far from proving pernicious, teat they 
are the only fweeteners of life. He faw the-errors- of 
laving the patlions under t So great a reftrictiohn, and 
prudently recommended their proper modulation and 
indulgence in preference to ‘h ir total extinction. He 
appears in fine, to have had jufter uotions of men ina 
{tate of fociety as ioral agents and iatelligent beings 
than any writer who has benefitted the world by his 
works 

As a {pecimen of correét logical reafoning and pro- 
found metaphyfical refearch there can be none better 
than his chapter fhewing the diiference between the 
mind and foul. And in his ch apter on luxury and tem. 

rance, he dilcovers the unite 1 powers of a politician 
and philofopher. His miad appears to have been flored 
with that kind of knowledge which is ¢g jase from res 
flection and careful obfervation, rather than from fyf 
tematic books and the antiquated fource of hypotheus, 
And he chofe to develope truths important to the hap- 
pinefs of a world, rather, than engage in literary quib- 
bles whofe ufefulnefs is ge >nerally j imagi Vary. 


While literature and the cunts of humanity have 
b 
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friends, Helvetius will be regarded as one of their moft 
zealous promoters ; and while ignorance and bigotry 
have their enimies, his perfecutors will be abhorred 
anda tearof fympathy will be fhed over his misfor- 
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HISTORY OF Mr. ALLEN. 





IN the Weft of England, a few years ago, refided 
an old gentleman, whofe integrity and univerfal bene- 
volence did honour to human nature. 

Mr. Robert Allen (that was thé name of this good 
man) was defcended of the great Allen of Somertet- 
fhire, fo juftly celebrated: by the immortal pen of the 
inimitable author of Tom Jones, under the name of 
Alworthy. 

As Mr. Robert Allen poffeffed every virture of his 
excellent relation, little more can be added to his praife. 
To relieve every object of diftrefs within his reach: 
to inftruct the ignorant, to comfort the afflited, to 
amend the envious, to quiet the angry, and to rectify 
the prejudices, of his neighbours, were the employ- 
ments of his blamelefs life. 

He had the misfortune to lofe in his youth, a 
very amiable wife and child ; which calamities he fuf- 
tained with the molt exemplary patience, and Chriitian 
refignation. 

Befides his paternal eftate, he had accumulated a 
large fortune in the former part of his life; having 
been a confiderble merchant at Lifbon. 

Once, in every three years, he conftantly, vifited Lon- 
don merely on account of tranfacting his money “mat- 


ters ; otherwife, it was with great reluctance he left. 


the fcenes of rural quiet for the hurry and noife of the 


metropolis. 
As the whole bufinefs of this excellent man was 
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to do Goon to every individual, fo he made every inci- 
dent in life contribute, by fome means to that laudable 
purpofe. 

He had always taken up his abode, during his ftay in 
London, at the houfe of an. honett tradefman near 
temple bar; fole!y, becaufe the man had formerly been 
a faithful fervant to his coufin Allen. And fora courfe 
of years after he had givemfignal proofs of his integri- 
ty and induftry in his bufinefs, which was that of a hab- 
erdafher. Mr. Robert Allen had fet him up in bufi- 
nefs, and had furnifhed his houfe very genteely :—the 
firft floor of which he always occupied, whenever his 
affairs calbed hiin to London. 

Mr. Lewis (the name of the haberdafher) was about 
the age of his venerable friend. He/had, fince he ‘aft 
faw him, buried his wife , a very notable good woman 
and for his sins, 1f I may be allowed the expre‘lion, 
had been married to a young flirt, who had drawn 1 the 
old man by a pretty face, without any one good qui lity 
of either the head or heart. Shetoffed up ser note at 
all her neighbors, and was proud as any woman of ‘qua- 
‘lity. She had wheedled her oldman, as the called her 
worthy hufband, to keep her a one horfechaife, and to 
take a lodging upon Highgate ull, for the benefit of 
the country air. 

As this lady was immoderately fond o° cards, the 


had a little kind of rout, every Thuvfday, in the apart- 
ments of the firit ilour. 

A few days before one of thole brilliant affembles 
was to take pact, Mr. Lewis received a letter from his 


worthy friend and benefactor, Mr. Allen, that he would 
bein townthe Vhurfday following, and hoped thofe 
apartments he had occupied for above twenty years, 
would be in readinefs to receive him. 

The good haverdafher thewed his wife the letter; 
and remonitrated to her the neceflity there was of put 
ting off her weekly meeting: but fhe cut him fhort, 
with faying, it was abfolutely impoffible ; for that fhe 
had fent cards to her company fortwo months before, 


aad that the PARTIES were all made; that fhe fhould 
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12 History of Mr. Allen. 


make -no fufs about this old country gentleman, for’ 


that he mult e’en take up his lodging up two pair of 
ftairs. 

The poor hufband fighed in the bitternefs of his heart, 
but was forced to fubmit for the fake of domestic 

uiet. 

Mr. Allen arrived at the houfe at the time he ap- 
peinted ; ; and as it happened to be on the Thurlday 
evening, was furprifed, on his alighting from his car- 
riave, to fee his dining room illuminated with a great 
number of lights, and as he advanced up ftairs, to hear 
a confufed number of female voices. 

The haberdather (for his wife was too fine a lady to 
appear on this occafion) after an huadred aukward apo- 
logics, conducted his worthy gueit to the fecond floor, 
whw foon retired to bed, but th: at {weet repole, which 
he-ufually found after a day fpent in virtuous peace, 
he was now a ftranger to, as ‘the ladies below did not de- 
part till after midnight ; and he might as well have 
expected to have flept in the tower of Babel, as in 
fuch a confufion of voices. 

They were at length no fooner departed, than the 
good man’s flumbers were again dilturbed, though from 
avery diferent caufe. -It was now from the room over 
his head, that proceeded founds which prevented his 
getting any ilcep. He heard, though but indiftinGly, 
the plai itive wailing of a young infant, and the fre- 
quent foboings of fome woman. 

As thefe melancholy founds continued the chief part 
of the night, his compa‘fion for the unhappy fufferers 
(whoever they were) was extremely excited. Noman 
furely ever h ad nore of what Shakefpeare calls ** the 
milk of Auman Aiadnessy’ than Mr. Robert Allen ; he 
therefore felt for every beingin diftrefs. The pity he 
now felt was indeed h heightened, when, by break of 
day, he diitin@tly heard th: voices of feveral children, 
and foon after the tread of many little feet in the 
chamber over his head 

The worthy man now arofe, finding it impoflible to get 
any fleep; andafter employing an hour in his devoti- 
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ons and meditations rang for his breakfaft ; foon after 
which, Mrs. Lewis herfelf made her appearance, and 
faid fhe was much afraid he had been difturbed by a 
parcef of fqualling brats who lodged over his apart- 
ment. 

‘“‘ T have been in pain (faid the humane man) for fome 
perfon who feemed indiltrels : pray, madman, is. there 
a family ?—I thought [heard fome little folks.” 

“* Yes, fir, there is a family, indeed, of beggars, for 


any thing I know to the contrary—iurely there never w’s 


a more ragged packof chitsto be feenthanare the chi!- 
dren; andthe mother, from-her appearance, I judge 
tohave been a common fireet walker if fhe is not one 
now—Never did I fee fuch a tattered figure! But my 
hufband is the greateft fool in the world, or he never 
would have taken themin. [ was, unfortunately, ac 
my country lodgings when he fimply took them under 
his roof.” 

“ Have you feen this poor woman and her little ones? 
(afked Mr. Allen very gravely, who was nota little 
difpleafed with fome words in the above f{peech of his 
landlady) have you vifited her in her affliction £” 

“I vifit her, fir! no indeed: [ commence no ac- 
quaintance with lodgers in my third ftory. As to let- 
ting lodging to genteel families, as I am low fpirited, 
and have weak nerves, I like te have company in the 
houfe, but as to a fet of beggars ! why, maid Patty in- 
forms me this woman is often jome days without a mor- 
fel of bread.” . 

“ Indeed ! (interrupted Mr. Allen) and do you fuffer 
a human being in your houfe to endure the extremity 
of hunger? Mercy on me !” 

Mrs. Patty (who then entered the room) was afked 
by her miftrefs if fhe had feen the woman ‘up ftairs 
lately.” 

“Not I, indeed madam! I think her ragged filk 
pr plainly fhows what fhe has been, and what fhe is: 

fee her! not I truly. I ftands upon my charaéter 
fhe may be a ftreet walker, for what ——.” 
C 
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She was going on, but Mr. Allen, fhocked at the in- 
huntanity of both the miitrefs and her maid, fignified 
he was going to be bufy, on which they departed. , 

Any one might have thought indeed that Mrs. Pat- 
ty, by herdrefs, had been one of that unhappy clafs 
which her rigid virtue made her fo cautious of avoid- 
ing; for her drefs, which was a taudry gauze cap, 
with wafhed ribbands, and a dirty linen gown, drawn 
through the pocket holes, did not greatly recommend 
her appearance. } 

When the good man had got, rid of thefe inhuman 
wretches, he ftvod like the inimitable figure of Garrick, 
in king Lear, for fome moments aghatt; and like that 
good old king, could not help exclaiming, 

* Are thefe women? 

“Ts there any caufe in nature for fuch*hard hearts ?” 

(To be continued. } 
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ABOU TAIB. 


AN EASTERN TALE. 
ASOU TAIB, Emperor of India, afcended the 


throne of lis father amidit the acclamations of his peo- 
ple, and blefied with all that nature or fortune could be- 
ftow, to confer happinefs. His treafures furpaffed com- 
putation ; and forty nations fubmitged implicitly to his 
fceptre. His feraglto was filled with the greatett beau- 
ties of the Faft; his table conftantly furmfhed witha 
round of the moft luxurious dainties, and nothing which 
fenfe can defire, or capricious fancy invent, was denied 
to Abou Taib. 

One day as he walked in his palace, reflecting on his 
power, his riches, and the various means of pleafure he 
poffeffed, a meffenger arrived to inform him, that one 
of the principle nobles of his court was fuddenly dead. 
This melancholy and unexpétted event, entirely occt- 
pied his thoughts. ‘Alas! (faid he) what is every 
thing that ambition can attain, or wealth procure? 








‘tinually to repeat the felicity fir chofen.” So faying 
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One end happeneth to all: and death, who concludes 
the woes of the beggar, fhall one day terminate the 
powey and fplendor of the Emperor of [ndoftan. Wer 
life eternally’ to endure, what I enjoy were indecd 
much to be prized: But of what avail are riches, plcea- 
fure, or power, while the lofs of them is thus cer- 
tain?” 

At that moment a burft of thuader fhrook the palac 
to the foundation, and the genius Abaflon flood bevore 
the monarch. 

** Repining mortal (faid the etherial vifion) I have 
heard thy murmurs; and that thou mayeft no longer 
have reafon for fuch complaiats, take this talifman, and, 
at the end of any day hereafter, which thou hatt {pent 
in pleafures and delight, apply it to thy forehead, 
forming a wifh that the next may be perfectly like it ; 
and thou fhalt find each following one exaétly the tame 
in every event and enjoyment; nor fhall they cloy by 
repetition: Thou fhalt be new to the pleatures of each 
fucceilive day, as if the preceding had never been. 

‘he day thou wilt fix on is left to thy choice; only be 
careful how thou ufeft my gift, and choofe that, the de- 
lights of which thou wouldft perpetuate, with prudence. 
For having once employed the charm,thon wilt have 
no power toreverfe it; but will be neceiliated, con- 
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the genius difappeared.. 
Abou Taib received the talifman with inexprefible : 
joy, believing that an immortality of pleafure was now . 
in his power; and not doubting but that he fhould foon 
be able to fix on the day, of which the conftant return ' 
fhould produce a never ceafing round of perfect happi- 
nefs. 
But this was not fo eafy as he had at firft fuppofed. 
Every evening, when he came to reflect on the cirele | 
of hours that had juft.fled, he conftantly found fome 
thing too unfatisfactory in the pleafure they had pro- 
Caced, for him to expect much delight from their repe- 
tition. Hope continually allured him on to look for- 
ward to fome happier moments, which might better de- 


An Eastern Tale. 


ferve perpetuity. This felicity, however, was conti- 
ually expected, but never arrived. Every fucceflive 
day pleafed him ftilllefs than the paft. 

Jn the mean time, age crept upon Abou Taib. Thofe 
enjoyments which he found fo imperfeé&t in the fervor of 
youth, appeared ftill lefs fatisfactory in his declining 
years. Yet, ftrange infatuation of the forcerefs of 
hope! his chimerical expetation of greater happinefs 
to come, daily increafed. 

At lat, while fancy was amufing him with fcenes of 
future, and forever recurring blifs, an acute diforder 
jeized Abou Taib. His gaiety, his vigor, and 
every capacity of enjoying pleafure fled before it ; nor 
was ic long ere the molt experienced of his phyficians 
pronounced he had not fix hours to live. Shocked at 
the hafty. approach of the angel of death, and refolved 
to ava'l himfelf of his talifman, he applied the gift of 
the genius, from which he had promifed himfelf never 
ending pleafure, to perpetuate extreme anguifh! 

His mifery foon made him defirous to invite that 
death he had been fo anxious to fliun ; but the fatal 
charm was not to be reverfed. Day after day he {ftar- 
ted from the fame dreadful dreams, to fuffer the fame 
round of ficknefs, pain and tortvre. 

.The genius at length pitying his condition and mov- 
ed by his prayers, appearedagain beforehim. ‘* Man of 
msny follies (cried he) murmur no more at the decrees 
of Heaven: repine not at the flight of pleafures you 
have not thought worth repeating! Wherefore fhould 
you: blame the fhortnefs of a life, in which you have 
been fo unwilling to protract, even your higheft enjoy- 
inent ? whatever applies to every part, muft apply to the 
whole ; and what is true of every day of our lives, mutt 
be true of lifeimgeneral. What thenin praying for its 
continuance, do you with to be continued? the flatter- 
ing dreams of imagination, and the fallacious promifes 
of hope, never completely filled ; but repeatedly, nay, 
almoft always utterly faifified! let thote who hear 
your ftory, learn, by your example, to remain conteated 
with the condition providence has alotted them ; and 
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remember, that even the end of their imperfect happi- 
nefs isto be confidered.as an addition tothe little fe- 
licityethey enjoy.” 
. ‘The genius ended ; andthe angel of death, to him 
the ange! of bliis, clofed the eyes of Abou Taib. 
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THE ECCENTRIC MAN. 





%* *® *¥*® * TN one of -thefe excurfions through a 
wood, he fell in with a man, whofe fingukar appearance 
: attracteu his attention. He was fitting on the ground, ‘| 
at the bottom of a beach-tree, eating acrutt of bread, 
which he fhared bit by bit with his'dog. His drefs be- 
trayed the utmoft poverty ; but his- countenance exhi- 
bited every fymptom of cheerfulnefs. The major falu- 
ted him as he rode paft, and the man pulled of his hat. 

“‘ Do you fee ?” faid he to his dog, laaghing and ca- 
: refiing him. 

“« What fhould the dog fee?” afked the major, whofe 
" curlofity was much excited by the man’s happy looks. 
‘lhe ftranger laughed. 

“ Ay,” faid the man, in a humerous tone, * I wif to 
make the dog tase notice of yourcivility. Itis fo un- 
common for a ws! creffed perfon on horfeback, and an 

officer befides, to lift his cap or hat toa tattered {oot- 
pafienger like me.” 

“ Who are you, then?” faid the major to the man, 
fooking at him attentively. 

“ A child of fortune.” 

** A child of fortune ! You miftake, without doubt, 
for your coat feems to {peak otherwife.” | 

** My coat isin the right, fr. But as } cxn joke in 

: this coat, the only one I have, it ts of as much value te 
meas a new one, evenif it had a ftar wpon it.” 

““ If what you fay does not proceed from a diforder- 
ed mind, you are in the right, countryman.” 

** A difordered mind, or a light mind, is fome times a 
gift from God, at leait for children of fortune ‘belong~ 
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The Ecceniric Man. 


ing tomy caft. My fate once hungheavy oa my mind 
likelead ; but care now paffes through it as the wind 
does through my coat ; and if that be a fault, it mates 
upfor a great deal of misfortune.” 

“But whence did you come, and whither are you 
going ©” 

** That queftion ts dificult to be anfwered, iir, I 
from my cradle; and Lamgoing ftrait forwards to inv 
rave. With thefe two ltiges of life t am acquainted. 
n a word, I am endeavoring to foften my fate; 
gut I mult have in me fomething very engaging, for my 
dog and my deitiny remain faithful to me, and my fha- 
dow allo; but, like a falfe friend, only when the fun 
fmiles. You fhake your head, fir, as 1f you meant to 
fay that T have made choice of badcompany. [thought 
{fo at frit; but there is nothing fobad as not to be ule- 
ful fometimes. My deftiny has madz me humble, and 
taught me what [did not before know, that one cannot 
unhinge the world. My dog has taught me that there 
is itil! love and fidelity in it ; and ** * * * You can 
not imagine what fine things one can talk with, and re- 
{pecting one’s fhadow !” 

** Refpedting one’s fhadow ? 
hend.” 

** You fhall hear, fir. At fun-rife in the morning, 
when I am walking behind my long towering fhadow, 
what converfation I hold with it on philofophical fub- 
jects ;—** Look,” fay I, “dear fhadow, art thou not 
like a youth to whom, when the fun of life is rifling, 
the earth feems teo fmall? Juft when I lift a leg, thou 
liftett another, as if thou wouldeft ftep over ten acres 
at once; and yet, when thou putte/t down thy leg, thy 
{tep is fearcely afpan long. So fares it withthe youth. 
He feems as if he would deftroy or create.a world ; and 
yet, in the end, he does none of thofe things which 
might have been expected from his difcourfe. Let the 
fun now rife higher, and thou wilt become fmaller, as 
the youth boats lefs, the older he grows.” ‘Thus f 
compare, you fee, the morning, noon, and evening fha- 


dow, witha hundred things: and the longer we walk 
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The Eccentric Man. 19 


together, the better we get acquainted. At prefent 
I can forego many things which I formerly contidered 
as indifpenfible neceflaries. “The fhadow is my watch 
and ny pedrometer—and fometimes my fervant, and 
fometimes my footman. Ft is only a pity that a man can- 
not exittin this*hadow, as his flradow exifts in him.” 

“ Well; and what do vou day in -the evening to your 
fiadow ?” : a 

“In the evening ?»“% man’s fhadow then is a very 
ferious thing—the befi moralift—a real hour glafs—a 
true memento mori.'- When the'flradgow runs forward 
before one, ftill becoming longer and Jefs vifble, as if 
already hiding its. head in the darknefs of eternity, 
while behind onc is the fetting juny and before oue is a 
rifing ftar, the fhadow then feems: today, ‘* Thov art 
on the brink of eternity ; the fun ts going down: but 
lofe not courage ; like me thou ~wilt become always . 
greater, and before thee is already fafpended a better 
itar, the firft ray of eternity beyund the grave.” 

Withthefe words the man became ferious, and the 
major ‘aifo. © Both looked-at each other in filence 
for a few feconds, though with calmnefs and tran- 
quility. - “ But how has it happened,” faid-the major 
“that younow wander about through the world with 
your dog and your fhadow? Methinks, countryman you 
were dettined for fomething better.” 

** Man is always deftined for fomefhing better,” re- 
plied the ftranger, “ than he im the end really is. Or, 
do you believe that you could notbe betterthan youare? 
Dettined te fomething better ! You do mot know how 
good or bad my fituation may be. If indeed you mean 
a better coat or a betterdinner, I allow you are right: 
though whoie nations exift on the earth, and are fortun- 
ate, who would envy me“this coat and this cruft of 
bread. Iam a man of letters, fir.' But as I had not 
oe equal to my learning; or rather poffeffi.d too 
ittle of the qualities of the flatterer, you now find me 
here inthis coat. You might as eafily have found me ina 
earriage’; and Edo not comprehend why that was not the 
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eafe ; for very little was wanting to have $rought 
matters that length. ‘You Tee as if you were in- 
terefted intheevents oi my life. ‘They may be related 
in afew words. Ihave applied to itudy, and Iflatter 
myfelf not without fuccefs. ‘There is one thing, how- 
ever, which I never learn€; and that is te jeft and be 
ferious at proper feafons. If I beheld an aét of villai- 
ny, it was impoflible for me toldaugh, had it been com- 
mitted even by a Prefident. Sometimes again when 
thofe people, in whofe hands my fortune was depofited, 
appeared as ferious as if: the welfare of the world de- 
pended on them, and began to talk of their mighty in- 
ventions, a,word amended, a reading correted. in an 
old book, or. any thing of the like kind, I inftantly 
thought of my fhadow and could: not help laughing. 
Notwithitanding emy laughter, J might have obtained 
a place : but [ fhould have been. obliged to marry feme 
eirl [did not love ; todeny fome principle which I con- 
fidered as true, or toflatter fome-lady unworthy of my 
notice.. At that time I was like my morning fhadow. 
I imagined Lfhould never be in want, and that I could 
overleap every obftacle. My hopes were difappointed. 
I have aothing left bui this flute [here he took one from 
his pocket} and this dog whom I bred up to be my 
friend. . I was a player and almpft loft my morals in the 
theatre, which ought to be a temple of morality. I 
then eftablifhed ‘a fchool ; but’ I was foon obliged to 
abandon it, as the parents wifhed that I fhould make 
their children blockheads. I now endeavor to get a 
livelihcod, God knows how! fometimes asa player on 
the obe ; fometimes as a fencing or dancing mafter ; 
and atten nothing elfe will do, evenas athrefher. Ihave 
two hands, and am afhamed.of nothing but cheating or 
begging, neither of which with me woudd fucceed,” 
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MAXIM, 


A man vain of hisyperfon, in.endeavoringto ade 
it frequently renders himfelé ridiculous. 











